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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than theoretical; it 
treats upon subjects that are in season only, and in a brief and pointed 
manner, Its contributors are all practical men and women actually 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, or the management of household 
affairs. It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no humbug 
advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 cents a year—in 
Philadelphia county TWELVE CENTs additional for postage. There is 
no paper like itin America. People who approve of the above features 
are invited to become subscribers, Postage stamps received for 


all subscriptions. 
Important Notice! 


We are gettting up clubs for the following named newspapers and 
magazines. The price affixed to each paper is the Publisher’s, and 


rmantown Tel » * $250] Gardener’s Monthly, - - 210 
Weekly Press. » * * 200/ Country Gentleman, - - 250 
Saturday N' ight, - = = 800)N rosy € ee eat Ae Wee 
Arthur’s M me, - - 225| Wide Awake, - - -+ 200 
Peterson’s une, - 200] ScientificAmerican, - - 320 
Lady’s FloralCabinet, - 130] Poultry World, - - - 12 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - 125| Amer. Poultry Yard, (weekly) 150 
Amercan Apion turist, - 160} Friends’ Journal, - 250 
New York Tribune, Weekly, 200| Children’s Friend, - - 150 





That is both papers at the price of one. 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, then a less 
price at which we will supply each paper, viz: Atlantic Monthly, 
$4.00, $3.70; Scribner’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, $3.00, $2.90; 
Lippincott’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, Weekly, 
each, $4.00, $8.75; Demorest’s Magazine, $3.00, $2.50; Phrenological 
Journal, $3.00, $2.75; Waverly Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Godey’s Lady 
Book, $8.00, $2.65; Practical Farmer, $2.50, $2.00: Weekly Times, 
Phila., $2.00, $1.75; Littell’s Living Age, $8.00, $7.50. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at which we will 
furnish our own paper arf each one named; the higher figures are 
the Publisher’s regular prices. We will send on similar terms nearly 
all of the leading newspapers of the country. Subscriptions may begin 
at any time and any post-office, (except Philadelphia monthlies to 
persons residing in the city.) 

When a Bed pencil mark is seen at this paragraph it means that 
your subscription will expire with mext month. As we send 
no peperr after the time is out, please remit for another = 


(See clubbing rates above with m nes and newspapers, and 
how to get the FaRM JOURNAL without cost). 
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Borers and Bark Lice. 


— 


A REMEDY CHEAP AND SURB. 

Randolph Peters, of Delaware, claims to have a wash 
that will completely prevent all ravages of the peach 
and apple tree borer and the bark louse, and give the 
trees a healthy, bright and clean appearance. He has 
used it in his nurseries with complete success having had 
no failure whatever. He is willing the readers of the 
FARM JOURNAL shall have the benefit of it : 

Take stone lime, slake, and prepare as for ordinary 
whitewash, in an old’barrel or box. Take from this 
enough at a time to make a bucket two-thirds full— 
proper consistency for ordinary whitewashing. Now 
add one pint of gas-tar, one pound whale oil soap dis- 
solved in hot water; or, in place of whale oil soap, one- 





fourthZof a box of concentrated lye, or one quart of 
common soft soap, or one pound muriate of potash, or 
one quart of strong lye from wood ashes. Then add clay 
or loam enough to make the bucket full of the wash, 
proper thickness, and apply with a whitewash brush 
from the limbs clear down to the roots. This is a good 
season to make the application. This, Mr. Peters says, 
will not only keep out borers but will drive out those 
that are in, 
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Two Sides to the Question. 


Is there anything better than Plaster as a medium for 
applying Paris Green?—A correspondent says there is. 
EpiTor FarM JOURNAL.—Having read what Messrs. 
French, Richards & Co., of your city, say of applying 
Paris Green to potatoes, I would like, with your permis- 
sion, to say as a practical potato raiser, who has used 
Paris Green-for the destruction of the Potate Beetle ever 
since its advent among us, that after having tried every 
adulteration I could think or hear of, including plaster, 
I have found nothing to compare with coarse wheat 
flour (middlings,) for the purpose. It being less heavy 
than plaster, it distributes more evenly, and if applied 
to the tops when damp, adheres to the hairy surface of 
the leaves with the tenacity of good paste, requiring a 
very violent rain to wash it off. Our mode of mixing‘ 
and applying is 40 parts of flour to one part of genuine 
Paris Green, sifted through rather fine bobinet, stretched 
over a frame made by tacking together strips of pine one- 
half inch by two inches, two of them eight inches and 
two ten inches long, inserting a handle into one side. 
I agree that applying in water is not the best or most 
economical way, though perhaps more expeditous and 
less laborious. Your correspondent is a disinterested 
party, having no flour to sell. Ws. T. SMEDLEY. 
Chester county, Pa. 
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Millet. 





It needs. but about seventy days of reasonably good 
weather to make a crop of hay or grass for soiling pur- 
poses from the seed of millet. It can follow a crop of 
clover the same season, the right time to sow it being 
after the clover is harvested. About three pecks of seed 
to an acre is required. It thrives in most soils, and is 
not affected by drought if in well manured ground. It 
is possible to raise a crop of clover, another of millet, and 
another of ruta bagas from the same land in one season. 
Dairymen with a large flock of cows and few acres may 
find a hint worth taking in the above. 
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Garlic. 





An “Observer” writes to know “if any one can tell 
us whether garlic was first grown on the Experimental 
Farm, where the Farmers’ Club holds its meetings?” We 
presume there are those who can answer this question. 
The same observer says that a pinch of pulverized salt- 
petre put in each milk pan will rectify the odor of this 
plant so that the butter will not taste of it. 
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THE plow with ill-holding turns quickly aside.— 





Tom TUSSER. 


GOOD BUTTER. 


BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
President of the Chadd’s Ford Farmers’ Club, Del. Co., Pa. 


IKI,—Milking and Care of Milk. 


Milking should be done regularly, as near as possible 
at the same hours every morning and evening. It should 
be done quietly and kindly and thoroughly. If the cow 
is treated harshly she becomes nervous, and will not let 
down her milk freely, and thus the best portion of it is 
lost, as the richest milk is the last, or what is called the 
“strippings.”’ For the same reason the work should be 
thoroughly performed, for a good cow may be changed 
into a poor one if she is not milked closely. Ina large 
herd it will pay for the owner to go after his milkers and 
stripjthe cows. Though we do not approve of the plan 
generally, in some cases it is well to keep a cow from 
being restless, while being milked, to give her a bite of 
hay; it will sometimes divert her attention from the 
flies or other annoyances. 

Never dip your hands into the milk to clean off the 
teats with; nor allow the cow to switch her tail about 
and drop particles of dirt into the pail: Do not allow 
the cows to be driven rapidly from the pasture; it heats 
the milk and injures the cows. 

The milk should be taken at once to the spring-house, 
and strained in the pans, to stand about three or four in- 
ches deep in them ; or if you prefer deep cans, they should 
be immersed in the water as deep as the milk stands, In 
either the deep cans or the Jewett milk pans the second 
milking should not be added to a first. The Hardin 
method is to place the milk in deep cans and cover it, 
and enclose in a refrigerator where it can be cooled at 
once and kept at a certain temperature. 

The milker should not enter the spring-house direct 
from the barnyard without laying off his boots, as 
frequently pieces of manure or dirt are thus carried in 
and taint the air of the house. It is well to fill the pans 
outside, then remove the boots and carry the pans in, if 
there is no person there to receive the bucket and empty 
it for you. 

The spring-house should be kept constantly clean, and 
be removed a distance from any pig-pen, barnyard or 
other odorous place. Such places should never be built 
south of the spring-house; as the prevailing winds in 
summer are southerly and will carry odors a great dis- 
tance. Some farmers for convenience of feeding the re- 
fuse milk to the pigs will have their piggery placed near 
the spring-house; such can never make the sweetest 
butter, The house should be built over the head of the 
spring to secure the coolest and purest water. The 
windows should be covered with fine wire guaze or net- 
ting to admit of ventilation and to exclude flies ; and be 
built high enough from the ground to prevent the wind 
blowing on the milk. 





Cabbage Enemies. 


Landreth says the green worms are best cleared from 
cabbages by hand picking. Really, it seems as if no 
other sure way has yet been devi The insect which 
causes club-foot in cabbage may be eae by lime and 
wood ashes, but a change to fresh land is better. 
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Heavy Weight Swine. 
Burlington county, N. J., challenges the World—The Jersey 
Rede—Praise for the Chester Whites. 
Burlington county, New Jersey, has been publishing 
the weights of its hogs slaughtered during February, 
and challenges the United States to beat them, The 
figures are given of four particular “ crops,” being those 
of P. 8, Bodine, of Pemberton ; Richard Harrison, 8. L, 
Southard, and Joseph Carter, of New Hanover. Mr, 
Bodine slaughtered, on February 4th, 20 swine, weigh- 
ing from 700 pounds down to 490, the total being 12,061 
» and average 603 and a fraction. Mr. Harrison, 
killed his, 21 in number, on February 9th; the range 
from 831 down to 560 pounds, total 13,886, and average 
661. Mr, Southard killed 18 on February 20th; the 
_ weights were from 795 to 619 pounds; total 12,660, aver- 

~ age 703. Mr. Carter killed 21, 0n February 25th, the 
weights being from 921 down to 633 pounds, the total 
15,035, and the average 716 pounds, within a fraction. 
{Nore.—These figures were, by subsequent investigation, 
slightly changed ; the average of Mr. Southard’s was de- 
cided to be 7004 pounds, and of Mr, Carter’s 697, giving 
the former gentleman the prize badge that had been 
offered by Mr. John Taylor, a pork-packer, of Trenton, 
N.J.] Altogether, these four crops, 80 hogs, made an 
average of about 645 pounds; 24 of them ranging from 
700 to 921 pounds. These figures are all, of course, 
dressed weight. 

These hogs we understand to be what are known as 
“ Jersey Reds,” or as the Swine Breeders’ Convention, 
at Indianapolis, in 1871, decided to call the breed 
“Durocs.” [A note from P. 8. Bodine informs us that 
his hogs were Jersey Reds, mixed with Sussex.) Origi- 
nally, the progenitors of this breed (Jersey Red,) came 
“tom England in 1823, and were presumed to be related 
to the Berkshires, for the old specimens of that breed 

were frequently reddish or sandy-colored, spotted with 
black, and having lopped ears. The Jersey Reds have 
undoubtedly been greatly improved from the original 
stock, and such figures as are above reported certainly 
challenge the attention of the whole country. We should 
be glad to have reports of heavy weights from other 
rections, and especially of other breeds of animals. 

We observe that, in an address before the Ohio Swine 
Breeders’ Association, 8. H. Todd stands up earnestly 
for the Chester Whites, which “ by careful breeding and 
long years of patience,” he considers has become “ the 
peer of any of its kind.” This breed originated in 
Chester or Delaware county, Pa., from the mingling of 
three strains of blood—a pair of exceedingly fine white 
pigs from Bedfordshire, England, brought by Captain 
James Jeffries to Chester county, about 1818; an impor- 
tation of China pigs about the same time ; and the large 
white hogs previously raised in that section; these 
last having been originally brought, tradition says, to 
New Castle, Del., in an English vessel, about 1812. 
They were enormously large, but very coarse, and Mr. 
Harvey, cf Chester, Pa., says he remembers a sow that 
weighed 1,300 pounds. — 

The Chester Whites produced at length from the 
source stated are undoubtedly a fine breed. The early 
objection made to them—liability to mange, leg weak. 

-ness, long maturing, and disposition to coarseness—Mr, 
Todd says has been overcome, “ The liability to mange 
has disappeared ; the animal stands exceptionably well 
upon his feet, carrying his great weight with ease; and, 
for early maturity, etands at the head of the swine family, 
enabling those of his breed to be put on the market as 
fat hogs at the remarkably early age of from seven to 
nine months, thus avoiding the liability, in a great 
measure, to the diseases which are so prevalent and de- 
structive in this country, besides leaving our yards free 
from hogs one-fourth of the year, which I consider very 
important as a preventive of the origin and spread of 
these diseases,” 

It is claimed that the Chester Whites and the “Poland 
China,” which originated in Butler and Warren counties, 
Ohio, are the only pure home breeds of note in thiscountry. 
They have been bred so long in one direction, with char- 
acteristics so well established, that they lay but little if 
any claim to foreign blood. 
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Caw! Caw! Caw! 


Several farmers have written to the Farm Jovrwat 
giving their methods of keeping crows from disturbing 
the young corn plant. One has succeeded with the cord 





stretched upon poles around the field; one dangles a 
piece of shining tin from a pole; another scatters a few 
quarts of corn, well soaked in water, in an adjoining field ; 
another coats the seed lightly with gas-tar. One con- 
tributor, Samuel C. Cadwallader, of Bucks county, Pa., 





GOTHIC RESIDENCE, 
has tried nearly every plan and only found the “feeding” 
one successful, He thinks the crow is a valuable friend 
of the farmer, destroying many injurious worms, so he 
ean feed the cunning black fellow with a good grace. 





Applying Paris Green. 


Last month we remarked that there is needed some 
convenient implement for spreading Paris Green upon 
potato vines—something better than a tin fruit can with 
holes punched in the bottom, In response we have a 
message from Levi Fetters, of Barneston, Pa., who says 
that he uses a machine costing four dollars, that can be 
attached to a wheelbarrow and dust two rows thoroughly 
as fast as a man can walk. One such machine, he says, 
will do for half a dozen farmers; it is light, simple and 
effetive. He adds that one Gideon Miles, of West Ches- 
ter, manu- . 
factures it. 

Mr. Dreer, 
the seeds- 
man, also 
calls our at- 
tention to a 










Paris Green Duster, 
herewith ; its cost is $2.50. 
One important point to be considered in this connexion 
is this: whoever applies the Paris Green should use an 
implement that will admit of dusting the poison exactly 
where it is wanted and nowhere else. Any machine 
that will throw the stuff indiscriminately over the potato 
plants will prove wasteful and therefore expensive, no 
matter what its first cost; hence the wheelbarrow 
arrangement would hardly meet with approval, at least 
among extensive potato growers. Wherever the nests 
of young beetles may be, there should be dashed a well- 
directed spray of poison, and that before they have 
travelled far from their shells; it is useless to cover a 
whole plant when there are no insects to feed upon it. 





A Puzzler Indeed. 


The problem given in the March number (to find the 
size of the toper’s cask,) awaits solution ; where are the 
mathematicians? The attempt to multiply £5 5s. 6d. by 
£5 5s. 6d. is still made after; We thought it was decided 
that it could not be done. We must cry “halt!” to our 
correspondents, though many of them persistently main- 
tain that a solution can be given to the problem and that 
they have found the true one. Samuel Alsop, a famous 
mathematician, writes us that “he will endeavor to mul- 
tiply a hogshead of molasses by a peck of potatoes when 
a rational solution is given to the problem recently printed 
in the FaRM JOURNAL, viz.: Multiply £5 5s. 6d. by £5 
5s. 6d.” 

We add that we have three solutions to the problem 
first named above, which we will publish probably in 
our next number. 





Pond Mud—What Shall Be Done With It? 


EpiToR FARM JOURNAL :—I have a pond filled with 
muck and washings from the fields for the last twen 
years ; how will I utilize it for the next wheat crop ? 
would like to haul and prepare it next month (May.) 

Marshallton, Del, B, F, Duncan. 

Your correspondent may utilize his pond mud by com- 
posting each load with one bushel of fresh lime and 
twenty-five pounds of sulphate of potash, drawing into 
large piles and working over before using on wheat, The 
lime would counteract any undue acidity, as would also 


| the sulphate of potash—the latter adding available pot- 


ash inacheapform, This sulphate of potash, or kainit, 
can be bought from $12 to $15 per ton, and is an excel- 
lent thing to use on manure in barnyards as we fre- 
quently use plaster. It rots stalks, adds potash, and 
keeps shed manure moist, My observation of the effects 
of pond mud would suggest caution in spending much 
money in carting or work with it. Its long continued 
immersion seems to wash out its valuable ingredients. I 
would much prefer the same bulk of good dry soil. 

Experimental Farm, West Grove, Pa. JouN I. CaRTER. 

Mahlon Carver, of Bucks county, Pa., would “ plow 
the muck loose, and draw it in carts alongside the barn- 
yard, making a dish-shaped pile, into which he would 
turn the barnyard drainage. He would mix plaster 
plentifully, (not lime,) into the heap. In a few months 
the mass will be a rich heap of manure, worth far more 
than its cost. The reader will understand that all the 
liquid of the barnyard is to be caught and to be thrown 
over the pile every few days.” Now, we confess to a 
doubt, as expressed by Mr. Carter, if Mr. Duncan’s pond 
mud is worth doing anything with. It has probably 
some value, but it will cost money to utilize it. We do 
not think it ought to be hauled more than once—let it 
be manipulated near where it lies, if at all. Most barn- 
yards are cleaned out at this season, and the drainage 
is inconsiderable and becomes more so as the season ad- 
vances. We should, therefore, think that, under Mr. 
Carver’s plan, the material would hardly be ready for 
use in time for the wheat crop this fall; though we may 
be mistaken in this, 
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The Striped Bug. 





The striped bug that devours young melon and cucum- 
ber vines can be circumvented by sprinkling the vines 
with a solution of whale oil soap and water. But Major 
Freas’ remedy is to sow radish seed in each hill at the 
time of planting; the bug will prefer the radish to the 
melon or cucumber plant and not disturb the latter. 
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A Gothic Residence. 


BY ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, ARCHITECTS, 





This design in domestic Gothic style possesses consid- _ 


erable power, and is a decided change from the ordinary, 
As many admire this style which, as a new expression 
of taste, we present this design as a fair sample, though 
not an extreme in the style. It possesses a spreading 
effect, and if properly built, with harmonious surround- 
ings, will be quite attractive. It possesses all the 
requirements of a refined family, finished in the East- 
lake manner, now much admired, as it corresponds with 
the present styles of furniture. It will require a lot at 
least 75 feet front and can be built at this time for 
$5500. We make full drawings and specifications com- 
plete for $100. The sizes of the rooms are as follows: 
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Finse_Scony_Pisy, Becond_Scoey Pisa 

First Story.—Hall, 10 by 20 feet; Conservatory, 9 
by 12 feet 6 inches; Dining-room, 15 by 20 feet; Parlor, 
15 by 20 feet; Sitting-room, 14 by 16 feet; Kitchen, 14 
by 16 feet. 

SECOND StoRY.—Chamber over parlor, 15 by 17 feet ; 
Chamber over dining-room, 15 by 17 feet; Chamber over 
kitchen 14 by 16 feet; Chamber over sitting-room 14 by 
16 feet; Bath-room, 7 by 10 feet. 
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DR, A. M. DICKIE, EDITOR, 
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The American Dominique. 


The American Dominique fowl is supposed to be quite 
familiar to poultry keepers, but it is not. The Domi- 
nique color is familiar enough to all who know much 
about chickens, but fowls of several breeds and of NO 
breed are dominique color, yet that does not make them 
Dominique fowls by any means. The American Domi- 
nique fowl, so called, is a medium-sized bird, dominique 
in color, a neat plump shape, double or rose-combed, 
with shortish yellow legs and a yellow bill. It is an old 
bird, having been in the country time out of mind. 
There are several theories for the name, one of which, 
and the most popular one, is that the fowl came to the 
United States from the island of Dominique, one of the 
West Indies. It has been through many vicissitudes 
sometimes bred with care, and many times mixed indis- 
criminately with all other kinds or breeds. 
But within the Jast few years it has been 
carefully bred by several different breeders, 
mostly in New England. They used to be 
popular in the vicinity of Philadelphia, but 
have been superseded by other and larger 
breeds. 

As a really useful fowl the Dominique 
stands deservedly high. The hens are excel- 
lent layers, good mothers, and when served 
on the table are of high quality. The 
chickens grow up quick and feather soon. 
They are ready for market before the Asiatics 
are near done growing. . They are hardy and 
easy to raise, and with their gray business 
suits are a pleasant and profitable fowl. 

The Plymouth Rock, which is now so 
popular, was produced by a cross between 
the Dominique cock and the Black Java 
hen. Many people confound the Plymouth 
Rock with the American Dominique because 
the former had the plumage and yellow leg of 
the latter. But the Plymouth Rock is much 
larger than the Dominique, and has so many valuable 
qualities that it outstrips the older breed in the race for 
popularity. But there can be no dispute concerning the 
usefulness and real value of the Dominique. We are 
indebted to Mr. Israel Newton, of Suffield, Conn., for the 
accompanying handsome cut of this fowl. Mr. N. has 
taken great pains to improve this breed and has met with 
remarkable success. 
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For the Farm Journal. 
Egg Record. 


A daily record kept from March ist to September 1st., 
1877, of the eggs from 22 hens; whole number, 2,445 
eggs. Average number from each hen, 111}. The fowls 
had full liberty and were fed principally on corn, with 
an occasional feed of corn mush mixed with buttermilk. 
The variety is a cross—a full blooded White Leghorn 
cock mated with a Buff Cochin hen. Chickens from 
this crop retain the color of the male bird, with an up- 
right instead of the drooping comb of the Leghorn hens, 
and as it has added from 1} to 2 pounds to the weight of 
each fowl, I am well pleased with the cross. 

New Wilmington, Pa. Dr. R. B. CLARK. 
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Scaly or Scabby Legs. 


This ailment—it can hardly be called a disease—is the 
result of the existence of a minute acarus or louse. It 
burrows between and beneath the scales of the foot and 
shank, and the excrescence is formed by the accumulation 
of the debris from the death of the insects and their work. 

Scabby legs are an eyesore, and also are a source of 
some distress and annoyance to the fowl affected, but 
neither dangerous nor destructive. It is sometimes called 
poultry itch, which is not an inapproprtate name. It is 
contagious or “ catching,” and will spread when once in- 
troduced in a yard, unless properly treated as soon 
as discovered. A hen when hatching and rearing a 
brood will communicate the ailment to her chicks, but 
the mites will make no visible display to tell of their ex- 
istence until the chickens are from four to six months old. 

The trouble is easy overcome if undertaken when first 
discovered. Apply a mixture of lard and sulphur, and 











rub it in well. An old tooth brush is the best tool to use 
in making the applications Too much or too hard scrub- 
bing is to be avoided as it will remove scales to the extent 
of drawing blood and making raw, sore spots. This is 
unnecessary. After a few days have elapsed repeat the 
application, and the cure will be accomplished. The 
roosting perches should be cleaned and greased with the 
same ointment or with coal oil; nests should be cleaned 
and renovated and dusted with sulphur. The insect 
producing the trouble is very small, and can only be 
seen and examined by the aid of the microscope. Like 
any other louse it is a disgusting little creature and 
should always be “ cleaned out” when discovered. The 
method here given will do it, and it ought to be done 
without delay, as it is not very complimentary to a poul- 
try keeper to have fowls with scabby legs... » 


To Demoralize the Hen Lics. 


EDITOR OF THE FARM JOURNAL:—In some one or 
more of your numbers the subject of keeping the hen 
roosts clean of lice has been treated of, and white- 








THE AMERICAN DOMINIQUE. 


wash, carbolic acid, sassafras poles, ete., ete., have each 


in turn been recommended. Now, whilst I think clean- 
liness is a virtue and that whitewash will tend to freshen 
and sweeten, and hence ought to be encouraged, yet that 
will not cure the trouble, for the reason that as long as 
the fowls are lousy, they will again and again inoculate 
the roost. Twenty years’ experience has led me to be- 
lieve the end in view is CERTAINLY arrived at by a very 
cheap and easy process, thus: 

Take from five to ten bushels of wood ashes, sift all the 
coals out and put it in a large flat box in a dry place 
where the fowls can get to it, and wallow in it to their 
heart’s content; then change the straw or hay in the 
nest boxes frequently and ’tis done, The roosts won’t 
get lousy if the fowls don’t take the vermin there; the 
hens won’t take them thereif they have dry ashes to 
wallow in. The sitting hen, when she leaves her nest 
for food and drink, is sure to envelop herself in a cloud 
of ash-dust, before going back, by which precaution she 
brings off her chicks free from the pest. G. J. 

N.B.—Maketheashes a permanent institution, summer 
and winter. 

Hatboro’, Pa., Feb. 21, 1878. 
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CHIPS. 





IF your duck eggs are not set, it is time to set them. 
Turkey eggs ditto. 

May is the best month to set and hatch Leghorns, 
Hamburgs, Polish, ete. 

SEE that the coops of the young chickens are kept 
decently clean and comfortable. 

THE hatchway is now open and thousands of chickens 
are entering the world through it. 

THE Gape-way is open, too, and thousands of chickens 
go out of the world by that way. 

THE best time to set a hen, Josh Billings says, is 
when she wants to. Guess he’s about right. 

CHICKENS of any breed hatched in early June and 
liberally cared for make fine growth, and are as good for 
market or for keeping over as those ‘hatched in May. 

THE turkey has an important future before it. Those 





who begin earliest to give it careful attention will find 
their account in so doing. 

CoLLEcT all the hen manure, get it together for 
making compost. Mix it with at least one-half its bulk of 
dry road-dirt or fine soil. If ashes are mixed with it 
plaster should also be added to absorb and fix the am- 
monia. Keep dry and use it on corn, potatoes, garden 
truck or the lawn. This compost, if well made, is a 
powerful and valuable fertilizer. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TGGs! “EGGS!! ‘EGGS! i! Light Brahmas and 
Plymouth Rocks, winners of 17 premiums. Eggs $3 for 15; $5 
Ry ag lly packed and delivered to capetes Some choice 
irs ora couege Hil Pouley 3 ¥ 
on 
sin nkecpsi ie, N. ¥. 


BRA UTIFUL SEEPS, MEOW, AND 
ox fine lacing, ——s -cémbs and white ear-lobes, Tremen- 
Brahmas mated and bred with ver. t care on ex- 


dousiayer runs, Address J. 8. HOFFMAN, Wi liamsport, Pa. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 


And Golden Pencilled Hambnrgs ; Leghorn strains, Bonney and 
Nellis’; Hamburg strains, Smith’s ‘and McMillan, few Choice 
Birds Birds for sale. Eggs $2 for 13. O. B. | 13. O. B, FLAGLER, , Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ze 


EGGS $1.50 per DOZEN. 


B. LEGHORNS, P. Rocks, B. Ha: mburgs, G. Polish, B. B. R. 
Games, Bantams and Aylesbu Duc 
2a J. SATTERTHWAITE. JR., Jenkintown P. 0., Mont. Co. Penna 


WHITE, LEGHORNS, PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


nd 8.8. HAMBU RG EG6S for Hatching. 
Centennial Mean and Diploma, and hundreds of other prizes 

awarded my fowls. wie for circular and mention thds paper. 
. ELY, Jr., Rochester, N. ¥-_ 


P, ROCKS. {2°20 eroce. 


$2.00 per 13. Also COLORED MUSCOVEY DUCKS, $2.00 per 14. 
ITALIAN BEES. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WILSON HARVEY & BRO., Brownsburg, Bucks Oo., Pa, 


~ Keystone Poultry Yards. 


J. CHANDLER, Kennett Square Ches. Co,, Pa. 

e Breederand Shipper of Thorou red Poultry, Kmeri- 

can Dominiques, Buff and White Coch ™ White and Whi : Crested 

Black Polish, 8. 8. Hamburgs, Plymouth Rocks and Red Game 
Bantams. Eggs for sale in season from my Fivst Prize stock. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA AND GAPS. 


The greatest success has attended the use of 
CALEY POULTRY POWDER, 


for Cholera and Gapes in all poultry. _ It is a guaranteed specific for 
pm F diseases, relieving and curing the most obstinate cases in a 
short time, Itis a sure preventive of Cholera, and hens izy 
hetler when they take a small quantity in their ee ordrink, Send 
for circular with the best testimonials. Price, 50 cents per pound. 
By mail, 60 cents; half-pound 35 cents, Sold wholesale by JOHN- 
SON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Philadelphia, and retail by storekeepers 
and generally, Address 














WILLIAM R. CALEY, 
Oxford, Chester county, Pa. : 


ighe Brahma, Brown Leghorn 
youth Ror ¢ ¢ Dark Brahma from Pre- 
. mete ae oe sale at prices to suit the 
times by HUDY, Litiz, Pa. 


HITE ‘CRESTED BLACK POLISH FOWIS.--@2 for 13 
. My fowls are larger, have larger crests and are better 
formed than those usually seen on exhibition. I raised twelve chick- 
ens from one sitting of thirteen eggs. — a express or delivered to 
| business part of Philadelphia. 
LEVI ORERHOL TZER, Phenixville, Pa, 


BLACK-BREASTED RED GAMES. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING $3, per 13, bred from 4 
finest English and Irish strains, bay eyes. willo 
legs. A ooreen vs naranteed: if not will du- 
plicate the order. J0Ou bertville, N. J. 


EGGS $2. 00. PER DOZ EN. 


Twel eti Games a specialt eae 
ve varieties. Ga rj ‘ oe ” epee 
Carlisle, Camb. Co., Pa. 


PITNER’S CHICKEN CHOELRA POWDER. 


The attention of Farmers 9nd Poultry raisers is called to the fact 
that the above-named HOLEIA. “1 will i CenrAINiy ox CURE AND 


PREVENT CHICKEN rough ly tried in 
many places and has come to be A an essential adjunct. 
ce, cents per package. ~ our storekeeper for 
it, or send 25 cents and reoaive A ry from the 
proprietors Jon NJ. @ GAN weit B 


N. B.--The ki scape by pete isstloway & Co,, 662 ‘Arch 
Street, Philadel, 


THOUSANDS OF CHICKENS! 








may be saved by using Gape Cure. Prepared and sold by 
DR. 4A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
Send stamp for circular. 


YY THE ORANGE COUNTY ‘SEEDS. 
See Advertisement 
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ALL communications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer. 
The Editor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 


subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Recetved Twenty-five Cente in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with April, 
1879. 





Editor and Proprietor. 


J ANY OLD SUBSCRIBER OR OTHER PERSON WHO 
may happen to receive two copies of the May number will 
do us a special favor by handing one to a neighbor who 
may thereby become a subscriber. Remember by send- 
ing 50 cents and two new names you get the paper one 
year for nothing; we will furnish all the copies you 
want to hand around. We receive postage stamps as 
cash. “GR 


THE FARM JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1878. 


WILMER ATKINSON, - 


























ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
For the Largest Yield of Corn Per Acre. 


The proprietor of this paper presents his compliments 
to the farmers of seven corn-growing States, viz: New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Ohio, and begs leave to make this offer : 
To the farmer who grows the largest crop of corn per 
acre, we will present the sum of fifty dollars ($50); and 
we will give a like sum for fifty bushels of selected corn 
grown upon the prize acre—the corn to be delivered at 
the Farmers’ Exchange, in Philadelphia, in February, 
1879, Any one competing for the above prize must notify 
us before the first day of July next. The method of deter- 
mining the result of the contest will be announced after 
consultation with the contestants. 

Newspapers will do us, and possibly their readers, a 
favor by giving publicity to this offer. Every competitor 
who succeeds in growing over one hundred bushels per 
acre, will be required to furnish the editor of this paper 
for publication his method of culture, stating the kinds 
of soil and seed, time of planting and harvesting, amount 
and kind of manure used, and such other facts as may 
prove of interest and benefit to our readers. 

WILMER ATKINSON, Proprietor. 





Prepare Now for Fall Planting. 


Those who intend to plant out orchards next fall 
ought to begin the preparation of the ground now. It 
should be plowed, manured and kept mellow all summer, 
which would obviate the necessity of any special prepa- 
tion at the time of planting. The odd hours of the 
summer are none too long to study up the whole subject 
of fruit-growing and to select varieties that will repay 
the labor bestowed upon the trees. We can conceive 
of no folly that a person can commit in his farming 

greater than to plant a fruit tree of a poor 

, in badly prepared ground and half-care for it 
lifetime, getting no fruit worthy the name; and 
yet this is what thousands of farmers have done and 
are now doing. 


: 





A New Party. 


Much is said about starting a new party, to take the 
place of the old ones, and to bring about reforms that are 
needed. Very well, here are some planks for the plat- 
form: Fewer lawyers and more farmers in Congress and 
Legislature ; closing our ports to the riff-raff of Asia and 
Europe; no more public lands to railroad corporations ; 
compulsory education of every child of the Republic; the 


’ suppression of immoral and vicious literature ; practical 


farmers at the head of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington ; the punishment of all big rascals as well as 
little ones ; idiot asylums for senseless college professors, 





who never turned a furrow, that undertake to tesch 
practical farmers how to conduct farming operations. 
If we are to have a new party, here is work for it, 





LADIES LIVING at a distance from Philadelphia can 
purchase dry goods or any needed article of summer 
wearing apparel without leaving home. The method is 
& simple one—write for patterns and prices to Wana- 
maker’s Grand Depot, and after a selection is made 
order by mail. It costs nothing but a postal card in the 
first place, and the buyer can rest assured that prices 
will be found lower than anywhere else. This house is 
shipping goods all over the United States in filling orders 
received by mail. 


FARMERS’ Wives often are compelled to work hard, 
sometimes to drudge, but let it be understood that with 
their baking, scrubbing, washing, ironing, butter mak- 
ing, there are no homes in the world more beautiful, 
more refined, more cultured, than the ones presided over 
by the wives of American farmers. Any person taking 
a different view had better rub his eyes and wake up to 
the facts as they exist to-day. 


THOUGH LATE to plant out deciduous trees in this 
latitude there is yet time for evergreens. For homestead 
embellishment nothing can be better than a few ever- 
greens—Norway and hemlock spruces, white and Aus- 
trian pines, and arbor vites. Get small trees and never 
let the roots get dry. 


THE Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture will 
hold a meeting at Doylestown, Bucks county, on the 
last day of this month. The Governor will preside. A 
very interesting programme has been arranged for the 
oceasion, which includes essays by Thomas Meehan, 
Josiah Hoopes, John I. Carter, Eastburn Reeder, Col. 
James Young, Dr. C. B. Michener, and others. 


TAX-PAYERS should have an eye on the road super- 
visor about this time, and suggest to him the propriety 
of getting a road-mending machine. Most roads, except 
in rocky places,can be kept in order at less than the pres- 
ent cost by the use of a good road-machine. A super- 
visor needs brains—if he has them not, turn him out. 


GOVERNOR HARTRANFT has appointed George Blight, 
Chalkley Harvey, Willis P. Hazard,and Thomas J. Edge, 
a Committee to test the Guenon System. Next month 
these gentlemen will visit various herds of milch cows, 
and report the tests made. 


THE owner of a farm should pay the taxes upon it, 
doubtless. When it has two owners—the holder of the 
deed and the holder of the mortgage—each should pay a 
proportionate share of the taxes. Of course. Yet this 
is not the law. 


To own a few fruit trees, or a few fowls, a cow, calf, 
sheep, or pony, and to have the entire disposal of their 
produce, gives a child an active and loving interest in 
the farm which may hereafter operate for its greatest 


good. 
TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire : 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale do boast thy blessing. 

Drippe’ milk can is highly recommended by John 
I. Carter. Who is Dripp, and where can his cans be 
found ? 

ny farmer who wants to astonish his township by 
big porkers, let him stock his pens with “ Jersey Reds,” 
crossed with true Cnester Whites. 

Cream, at churning, should be at a temperature of 54 
to 56 degrees in summer and 60 to 62 degrees in winter. 
Stir the cream once a day before churning. 

Ht cannot be doubted that heavy road and farm 
wagons should have a four, or at the least, three-inch 
tire. Yet a broad tire, in some sections, is unknown. 

Why not? Edwin Satherthwaite suggests that lime 
would do instead of plaster for sprinkling upon potato 
plants with Paris Green; it would be cheaper. Good 
lime, well slacked and sifted. It is worth a trial. 

* Whai will remove warts from cow’s teats without 
making them sore?” Dissolved alum rubbed on daily 



































for a few weeks will remove the warts. So we are informed 
by a person who has often tried the remedy successfully. 
Where it is suspected that cut worms exist in a corn- 
field more grains should be dropped to the hill than 
usual; then if the worms appear and go to work it is 
an easy matter to go over the field and kill them one by 
one. A field can soon be gone over. This idea appears 
in the Country Gentleman and seems like a sensible one. 
Throwing salt or lime on its tail won’t destroy the cut 
worm, 
4s to rods :: protect buildings from lightning; use 
round iron an inch in diameter, which your blacksmith 
will put together for you; tip it with gold or platinum ; 
let the lower end run deep into the ground, say four or 
five feet, Have no sharp bends in it. When a lightning 
rod man comes around give him a five dollar bill for get- 
ting away as quick as he can: if he then don’t go, boot 
him.—F., Harford Co., Md. 


Dairymen—the wide-awake ones—will not fail to 
plant a patch of corn now, to cut for fodder during July 
and August, when the pastures are short. Drill in rows 
and cultivate ; don’t sow broadcast. Field corn will do; 
certain kinds of free succoring sweet is,better. Holsteins 
and Ayrshires are the best breeds to cross with native 
stock for milk producers; butter producers should have 
a big streak of Jersey blood in their veins, 


The Lawn. 


To many visitors to our great Centennial, nothing 
in the wonderful Exposition had more enduring attrac- 
tion than the floral display in the vicinity of Horticultural 
Hall; and this remarkable exhibit, we have no doubt, 
inspired thousands of farmers’ wives and daughters 
with fresh love of flowers, and induced them to take in- 
creased interest in their cultivation. To us this floral 
display was exceedingly attractive, and we have felt we 
might be doing our readers—who were likewise grati- 
fied—a favor by giving some information on ribbon 
gardening, this being the pre- 
vailing characteristic of the 
Centennial display. Our ever 
welcome contributor, Mrs. W. 
J. T., has furnished us with 
some useful knowledge upon 
this topic, which we are glad 
to print. She says: 


“Tn a circular bed, the tall- 
est plants are put in the centre, 
ieobuaily decreasing in height 
until those on the edge are from 
four to six inches only. Arib 
bon bed sommes that plants be 
clipped and pinched to keep 
them the proper height, and to 
prevent one row from encroach- 
ing upon another. In this 
country ribbon beds are more 
easily arranged with foliage plants, it being more 
difficult to find plants that will bloom continuously and 
simultaneously. Alternantheras, Achyranthus, Coleus, 
and some of the Amarantbs are much used for the purpose. 
A handsome bed of this kind was arranged with varie- 
gated Alyssum on the edge, next a row of Golden Pyre- 
thrum, then Achyranthus Lindenii, finishing it with 
Golden Coleus in the centre. The ribbon beds in front 
of Horticultural Hall, which were so much admired, were 
all edged with Pyrethrum Aureum or golden Feverfew, 
which has no merit as a flowering plant, but is used 
simply for its foliage, which is delicately cut, and of a 

Iden yellow color. The following six plants range in 

eight from six feet down to one in their order, and 
make a very effective bed. Canna Indica Zebrina, leaves 

mn and brown; Salvia, scarlet flowers, Golden Coleus 
eaves orange and brown; Philaris, leaves green an 
white; Bronze Geranium, leaves golden brown; Cen- 
taurea Candida, silvery white. An edging of Lobelia 
Paxonii, which grows in tufts about four inches high 
and eight or nine in diameter, and is completely cove’ 
with blossoms forming a mass of rich dark blue. The 
geranium Mountain of Snow is one of the best bedding 
geraniums, being a vigorous grower, an abundant 
bloomer, and the bright green leaves margined with 
white are exceedingly showy. The Centaurias Candida, 
and Gymnocarpa, produce a beautiful effect in contrast 
with crimson foliage, their foliage being finely cut, fern- 
like and of a silver grey.” 

Of ecurse the cost of a handsome foliage bed is consid- 
erable, yet some of our readers will doubtless think it 
will be worth all it will cost. Many of the beds at the 
Centennial were composed of but one kind of plant and 
were yet exeeedingly attractive, cut in the green sward ; 
where but one is used there is nothing better than Coleus 
Verschaffeltii, and no plant is more used in foliage bed- 
ding. The Achrycanthus Lindenii and variously marked 
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Alternantheras come next in usefulness and popularity;in 
this respect ; while the “Dusty Miller” comes in charm- 
ingly with its bright contrast of color. The present 
month is the right time to prepare the bed and set out 
the plants—the last operation to be performed in this 
latitude about the 20th. 

Othonna.—This is a charming plant for a hanging 
basket, with fleshy foliage and pretty star-shaped yellow 
flowers. It blooms almost constantly. It grows rapidly 
and will bear neglect better than most plants. It may 
be planted in the garden in the spring among shrubbery 
and it will make a pretty mat. The wood cut, page 124, 
shows its appearance in a hanging basket. 


The Garden. 

4s to a strawberry for the family, if any one wants to 
be astonished at vigorous growth, size of fruit, profuse- 
ness of bearing, with excellence of quality, let him try 
the Boyden No. 30.—H. C. D., Weldon, Mont. Co., Pa. 

A good workman will use the best tools. In hoeing 
onions, strawberry beds and many other garden crops a 
light steel hoe, but two inches wide, will be found much 
handier to work with and more efficient than 
one adapted to covering corn. We know astraw- 
berry grower who would as soon use a flail to 
thresh with as a clumsy hoe to cut the weeds 
from his strawberry rows. We give a good idea 
of the shape of this implement in the cut. 

These hoes are English make and cost thirty 
cents, minus a handle. Dreer, and perhaps other seeds- 
men, keep them for sale. 

The profit of gardening is largely determined by the 
manner of preparing for market the various products of 
the garden. In the matter of asparagus we present here- 
with a picture of a neat and handy “ Buncher,” which 
is manufactured by William L. Bucke & Son, of Middle- 
stown, Delaware. A good idea of 

the implement can be obtained from 
the illustration. With this buncher 
it isan easy matter to prepare the 
asparagus in an attractive style for 
market, and those who grow this 
_ vegetable may find profit in using it, The price is $2.50, 
and it cau be found at Landreth’s,and perhaps other seed 
stores of this city. It is on exhibition at the FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE. 





The Orchard. 


Towards the last of May and during June the codling 
moth will lay its eggs on the young fruit of the apple and 
pear. Each female lays between two and three hundred 
eggs, distributing them over the tree one to an apple or 
pear. Wherever an egg is laid the fruit will be destroyed 
almost certainly. Hogs should run in every orchard ; 
(1) to root up the ground; (2) to fertilize the soil; 
(3) to eat the fruit that falls in consequence of being in- 
jured by the larva of the codling moth. If all wormy 
fruit is eaten as soon as it falls to the ground there will 
soon be no moths to trouble the orchard. It is the second 
crop of the insect that does the most mischief, which 
hatches out in August and burrows in the full grown 
fruit; but destroy the first crop and there will not be a 
second. 

If you have a few live plum trees left from the wreck 
of years of careless management, and those trees are set 
with plums this year, try this plan to save them from 
the curculio: When the plums are the size of a hazel-nut, 
smoke them with gas tar two or three times a week. 8S. 
8. Grubb, of Wisconsin, says this remedy is a success, if 

_ properly applied. This will save the currant bushes 
when attacked by the worm that destroys both foliage 
‘and fruit. 

Lose no time in hilling up earth to the height of six 
inches around all young fruit trees as a protection from 
the borer; or tie bands of thick paper or roofing felt 
around the stems, extending two inches bélow the surface 
and.six above. A wash of lime and fresh cow dung 
will answer. ‘‘ You pays your money and takes your 
choice.” 


Evidence multiplies that pear trees do best in sod ; _ 


and we believe that if the hogs are allowed to root up the 
sod, the chances against loss by blight are lessened. Dr. 
Harvey, of Chester, Pa., can testify that nearly the whole 
of his cultivated trees blighted, while those in grass did not. 

* Pomona” should name the half dozen apples that are 
yearly bearers and better than Smith’s Cider for market, 
8o that we may profit by his advice.—E. L., Malaga, N. J. 





Next month will be the time to eradicate the bark 
louse. Weshall touch on this matter in the June number. 

Salt, it is said, sprinkled under pear trees, will pre- 
vent the fruit from cracking. Doubtful! 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 











HOME TOPICS, No. 13. 
BY FAITH, 


For some time past, articles have appeared in the 
papers discussing the probable annual sum with which 
a lady can dress well. Five hundred dollars has been 
given as a moderate estimate, and when protest was 
made, a lady, who should be authority, declared that 
few could dress respectably on much less. Now I am 
aware that a very few wealthy women in the land pro- 
bably spend not only five hundred, but five thousand on 
dress; anda small proportion may possibly spend five 
hundred dollars in clothing; but I am very sure that a 
larger number never exceed half that sum, and more 
than half the ladies, in good society, appear well dressed 
on one hundred dollars, or less, a year. Let us see what 
is the necessary cost of a spring outfit for a farmer’s 
wife; we will suppose that she has an alpaca, or some 
other dress of that kind, which will do in very eool 
summer weather, but no other summer dress. A thin 
dress is wanted, say a grenadine, which can be bought 
for 374 cents per yard, amply good enough; eighteen 
yards will be $6.75. Three dark calicos, for work, come 
next; thirty yards at 8 cents is $2.40. I regard three as 
needful, since accidents may happen to one while another 
is still in the wash. Two light calicos, or pretty 123 
cent percales, say for twenty yards for $2.50, suitable for 
afternoons, not only at home, but to Grange meetings, 
for informal visiting, or for evening church, will finish 
the lift of dresses. For those who like them, a white 
polonaise is useful. Striped or plaid muslin, at 25 cents, 
would be $1.25. A thin material comes at 25 cents, to 
line thin dresses ; few care to line summer calicos, but a 
yard of facing for each, at 12 cents, would be 60 cents, 
and a wide facing for the grenadine, make these arti- 
cles cost $1.50. Two dollars more will buy buttons for 
all, and a few yards of Hamburg edging for the polo- 
naise; total so far, $16.40. 

Outside wrappings are not regarded as essentials, but 
a thin, light, summer shaw] is not inappropriate; a good 
one may cost five or six dollars, but no one expects to 
wear one out in less than four years, so we may count 
$1.50 for it. A straw or ehip hat costs one dollar; a 
pretty wreath or spray may be had for seventy-five 
cents, and seventy-five more will buy ribbon enough to 
trim it. Few ladies will be so extravagant as to pay for 
having a hat trimmed, if they wish to economize at all ; 
so $2.50 will cover that item. The same sum will buy 
and trim a common hat, and also a fancy knit zephyr 
affair for evening wear, making $5.00 for head-gear. 

Two pairs of button shoes and a pair of slippers can 
be bought for $7.00, and a parasol, which will last for 
two years, for $2.00; we count one dollar for it. Twenty- 
five yards of Wamsutta muslin ought to be an ample 
annual allowance for underclothing, costing $2.75. Four 
pair of reversible linen cuffs, and half a dozen or more 
collars, may be bought for two dollars, or fifty cents will 
buy linen enough to make them, and no woman has any 
excuse for wearing those hideous calico collars attached 
to her dress, than which nothing is more unbecoming. 
Two dollars will pay for ruffles for the season, I sup- 
pose,—never wearing anything but linen myself, I do not 
know; and there are still to be bought gloves for $2.00, 
stockings, $1.50, half dozen handkerchiefs, $2.00, neck- 
ties, $2.00 more. Our estimate is now up to $45.10; we 
will say $47.00, to cover cotton, sewing silk, cord, and a 
few papers of pins. 

Next, two dress patterns are wanted, one for the 
grenadine, one for the calicos; the latter can be varied 
by different trimming or some little change in cutting ; 
engage @ plain seamstress, not a fancy dressmaker, who 
will come to you for fifty cents perday. Do your own 
cutting out, and help, if you can, in the sewing ; five or 
six days with a machine will make the dresses, and 
some other work beside. The whole cost will not be 
over $51.00. 

Any lady living in the country can appear in any so- 
ciety with comfort to herself on the outfit I have described. 
I have not mentioned laces, for the average American 





farmer’s wife cannot afford the real article, and will not 
wear imitation; nor jewelry, for she does not buy it; 
should she receive a breastpin as a gift, she wears it on 
all occasions, and is as likely to find fault with her 
home as with it, for being unfashionable. I have not 
taken into account any old dresses; one old calico may 
save a new one, or last year’s thin dress will save a per- 
cale. Little economies will occur to any one, as the 
careful wearing and putting away a spray of flowers, 
will save the buying of a new one at some future time; 
buttons can be transferred from one dress to another. It 
may be thought I have not made sufficient estimate for 
muslin, but I have found it a good plan to make only 
two or three of each variety of underclothing annually ; 
one is always sure then of one or more new sets in case 
of a sudden journey or other need. 

At some future date [ will estimate the winter outfit 
for a lady of moderate means, and am very sure the 
whole will fall within the one hundred dollars, If the 
lady readers of the JOURNAL can suggest any improve- 
ments, I shall be glad to hear from them. 





Seasonable Hints. 
FROM A COUNTRY COUSIN. 

EDITOR FARM JOURNAL:—As the season for house- 
cleaning approaches every woman owes it to her co- 
laborers to help to lighten the work of that term by 
giving all the useful information that she herself has 
gained by experience or otherwise to them; and I know 
of no better way of imparting that knowledge, than 


through the columns of your paper. Many of our house- © 


keepers begin cleaning too early, and by being exposed 
to draughts and wet feet, incur diseases that they are 
months recovering from. To these we would say, rely 
on your own good judgment and not on that of your 
neighbor, who begins soearly. Put your cellars in order 
by removing all vegetable matter therefrom, and white- 
wash the walls before the mercury rises, when they will 
become damp, and then rest from your-labors; take up 
the needle again, or better, when tired of that, sit down 
and write an article for the FARM JOURNAL, telling of 
all the discoveries you have made, and the best methods 
known to you in regard to this laborious necessity that 
engulfs us semi-annually. In view of which I will offer 
a few suggestions from my humble store. 

In dusting, use a soft cloth instead of a brush or wing ; 
the cloth will catch all the dust and you can shake it 
from the window, while the others set it floating again. 
To wash or rinse window glass use a clean wing; to 
clean looking-glasses, wash them and rub until entirely 
dry with newspaper; this was told me by one employed 
in city stores where they were sold and we find no way 
equal to it. Sand soap, or what is sold as “ Kitchen 
Crystal Soap,” or “ Pride of the Kitchen,” is indispen- 
sable in cleaning paint; we have never yet found marks 
left by flies, spiders, wasps or dirt of any kind that it 
would not remove. The most economical way to use it 
is to dampen and rub and scour the spot with the soap 
itself; it does not injure the paint. In dusting sofas 
and furniture generally a small varnish brush will be 
found a great help in removing dust from folds, corners 
and carvings. E. M, F. 





Undoubtedly the pleasantest place to shop in Phila- 
delphia is the Grand Depot. A million dollars’ worth 
of fresh goods, including everything a lady can possibly 
need, is on one floor, in good light, and hundreds of polite 
and considerate-salesmen vie with each other in waiting 
upon customers, The one feature—that of having all on 
one floor—commends itself especially to elderly people 
and those who cannot readily climb stairs and travel 
from the bottom to the top of a high building in search 
of the desired goods. Besides, at the Grand Depot, prices 
have all touched bottom, having really gone lower than 
any other store in the country. 


4s for town people generally, (writes a Pennsylvania 
farmer,) they know as much about country people as the 
latter know about them. That makes it even. One of 
my neighbors had a little city girl fora visitor. He went 
to the field to plow out his potatoes, and she came to see 
the operation. When she saw the tubers rolling up on 
the furrow, she exclaimed: ‘La, me! why you can just 
come and plow out potatoes, all for nothing, and we, in 
the city, have to BUY them!” 


If a person will save ten cents a day, from the time 
he is twenty-one years old until he is seventy, the 
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aggregate, with interest, will amount to over $10,000. 
You may begin any time! 

<n easy and accurate way to reckon interest at six 
per cent. is to multiply by the number of days of interest 
desired ; separate the right hand figure, and divide by 6. 


How to Do Things. 


It te said that a little kerosene mixed with starch 
will give linen a nice gloss. Who has tried it? 

To whiten a Paanma hat scrub with borax water and 
bieach in the sun. Sponge the hat several times with 
the water. 

May, sprinkled with a little chloride of lime and left 
for an bour in a. closed room, will remove the smell of 
new paint. 

After hams are smoked and beef dried they may 
be packed away in a barrel between alternate layers of 
salt. "Tis said they keep through the summer splendidly. 

To clean stair rods use woolen cloth wet with water 
and dipped in sifted coal ashes; afterwards rub with a 
dry cloth.—Mrs. Mcl., Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Good biscuit is made with one quart of flour, one 
tablespoonful of baking powder, butter the size of a 
walnut; use water, don’t mix stiff, bake quick. 

Kennett Square, Pa. Mas. W. 

Any lady friend of the Farm JOURNAL can have a 
few copies for distribution free by dropping us a postal. 
By sending us two new names your own subscription is 
advanced a year. 

Worth remembering.—Stair carpets should always 
have three or four thicknesses of paper put under them, 
at or over the edge of every stair, which is the part where 
they first wear out. 

Bhubard ought not to be stewed for pies, but cut the 
sticks in small pieces, fill your pie dishes, already lined 
with the lower crust, and cover thick with sugar. After 
placing on a thin lid, bake in a moderate oven. 

4 lady writes: “To wash quilts, comfortables, 
tickings, sackings, etc., soak in pure cold water twenty- 
four hours or more, then rub through warm water with a 
little soap and rinse well.” It is worth trying. 

thick flour bag, that will hold twenty-five pounds 
of flour, is excellent to put hams away in for the summer. 
Wrap the hams first in brown paper, several thicknesses ; 
- yoiony tightly and hang up. No flies will disturb 

€ : 


To bake shad, do not open in the back, but clean, 
remove the roes, and fill the inside with bread crumbs, 
a little sweet pork, finely chopped, an onion, parsley, and 
a little chopped lemon, pepper, and a little salt. Sew up 
the orifice and bake in a buttered pan. 

To wash soiled carpets, especially where grease 
has been spilled, spread smoothly on a porch floor, and 
with a stiff broom and plenty of boiling water; pour on 
and serub without mercy; treat both sides alike and 
hang on a fence to dry, changing frequently to prevent 
drying out of shape. Be sure to use no soap.— JENNIE. 

@ Lancaster lady says that the soap-stone griddle 
is one of the best cooking utensils ever invented. While 
baking cakes with it, there is no smell or smoke; no 
grease is needed. If the surface is carefully rubbed at 
intervals of baking with brown paper, and well cleaned 
with sand paper before putting away, it will work like a 
charm. It is far superior to the iron griddle. 

Cream Cheese.—Cousin E. M. F. sends the following 
recipe: Four quarts sweet milk, one of cream, sufficient 
rennet to turn it. When it comes do not break it, but 
drain it as gently as possible; place the curd in the 
hoop—a big box or drum will answer very well for a 
hoop—put a press on and press gently for one day. 
Take out and rub with salt. It will be fit to eat in three 
or four days. 

Mire. A. had some marking done with indellible ink, 
which in washing became partly transferred to the 
fabric causing ugly stains which it was feared could not 
be removed. However, five cents worth of cyanide of 
potassium, obtained at the nearest drug store, dissolved 
in three tablespoonfuls of water, with a little rubbing, en- 
tirely took out the blotches without injuring the fabric. 
Our readers can try this with certainty of success. 

Pickled fish.—Clean the fish thoroughly and cut 
into pieces about five inches long; rub each piece on the 
eut side with salt. Take a stone jar which will about 
hold the fish, put a layer of fish on the bottom, then a 
few whole peppers and allspice and a blade of mace, 
then another layer of fish, spice, etc., till the jar is nearly 








full; then pour good cider vinegar over it until the fish 
is quite covered. Tie a paper over the top of the jar, and 
cover this with flour paste; this keeps in all steam. 
Put the jar in the oven and bake for three hours. The 
fish is fit for use as soon as cold, and will keep, in the 
pickle, for six months. Shad is excellent pickled, as 
all the bones disappear. 


To bleach straw hats and bonnets, take a common 
plate, fill it with water, set a small piece of sheet iron, 
with the ends bent down to raise the top above the water, 
placein the middle of the plate; on this tin plate you 
must place a piece of brimstone, set it on fire and cover 
it over tight with a large bell tumbler or bowl, that will 
just shut down close within the brim of the plate; at 
first raise the cover a little to admit a current of air to 
cause the sulphur to burn, until you fill the whole with 
white vapor; then shut down tight about ten minutes 
and the water will absorb the sulphuric acid gas. With 
this water straw hats are washed over to bleach in the 
most approved manner. A; OF. Es: 


Hygienic Hints. 


Several of our readers desire to know how to cure 
sick headache. Mrs, W. J. T. informs us thrt Dr. Hall 
states that “this complaint is the result of eating too 
much and exercising too little. Nine times in ten the 
cause is in the fact that the stomach was not able to di- 
gest the food last introduced into it, either from its 
having been unsuitable, or excessive in quantity. A 
diet of bread and butter with ripe fruits or berries, 
with moderate continuous exercise in the open air, 
sufficient to keep up a gentle perspiration would cure 
almost every case in a short time. Two teaspoonfuls of 
powdered charcoal in a half glass of water and drank, 
generally gives instant relief.”’ We are inclined to think 
that the above remedies may do in some, but not in all, 
cases. A sovereign remedy for this distressing disease 
is not easily found. A new correspondent from G®nnec- 
ticut contributes the following on this subject : 

Sick headache is periodical, comes on at regular in- 
tervals, and is the signal of distress which the stomach 
-_ up to inform us that there is an over alkaline con- 

tion of its fluids; that it needs a NATURAL acid to 
restore the battery’ to its normal working condition. 
When the first symptoms of headache appear take a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice CLEAR, fifteen minutes be- 
fore each meal, and the same dose at bedtime; follow 
this up until all symptoms are passed, taking no other 
remedies, and you will soon be able to go free from this 
unwelcome nufeance. Many will odject to this because 
the remedy is too simple; but I have made many cures 
in this way.—C. W. Wolcott, Southington, Conn. 

But here we heve the testimony of an old sufferer who 
says that sick headache is inherited as much as con- 
sumption, and is not the result of tea, coffee, biscuit or 
pork. What tends to produce sickness in other forms 
with another class terminates in a grand sick headache 
in this class just as surely as some slight causes produce 
consumption in a consumptive family. While many 
outgrow it, few will be cured. This writer has, however, 
often thrown it off when caused by overdoing by nux 
vomica taken in small portions and a day of quiet rest. 
When the stomach is the offending member, an emetic of 
warm water or mustard will frequently give relief. She 
has also derived much help from frequent applications 
of cloths wet in strong camphor, applied to the pit of the 
stomach. 

See that the sink water is carried away from the 
vicinity of the well and not allowed to soak into the 
ground near the house. Neglect of this is the fruitful 
cause of typhoid fever and diptheria. Also clear out de- 
cayed vegetables from the cellar, scatter chloride of lime 
about, and throw open wide the cellar windows. The 
walls should be thoroughly whitewashed. 

If you are taking cold, grease your nose, throat and 
breast, drink a glass of hot lemonade, and cover up warm 
in bed. Morning will see you better.—H. 

The root of horse-radish will give instant relief to 
hoarseness, So it is said. 


Wanted to Enow. 


How to prevent growing bald. 
A cure for bunions. An answer wanted particularly- 
JENNIE. 


How to keep birds from eating cherries when they are 
ripening. 


Wuart kind of varnish to use to brighten chromos and 


oil paintings ? 
THE best way to clear a house of mice—by mame or 
by trapping. Whien is the best trap ?—Mrs. 





Do you know anything about the Walker washing 
machine or the Robins’ washer ; which is best, or is either 
good for anything ?—R. 8. 8. , Canton, N. J. 

Wuart will destroy slugs, the slimy reptiles age 
the length of my finger, that annoy me exceedin ry 
none over my pumps ?—S. W. OGDEN, Port ering. 

th, } 

How to get rid of moles? (This is an old and knotty 
—- and we consider that these pests are exceedingly 

ifficult to get rid of. We know of no sure way.— 
EpITOR FaRM JOURNAL.) 

My housekeeper is an economical person, and is de- 
sirous of learning of some manner of disposing advanta- 

usly of pieces of sirloin and veal cutlet, etc., left over 
rom dinner. I have lived in boarding houses so much 
that I am morally opposed to “hash.” My family is 
small and we always have about one-fourth of a steak 
over from a meal. I can’t obviate it b getting smaller 
steaks, as one less than one and a half inches thick is 
not good. Perhaps some of thy lady correspondents can 
advise me.—J. R. B., Marshallton, Del. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state they saw it 
in the FARM JOURNAL, 











ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 


RAYON AND INDIA INK PORTRA 
IMPERIALS = CARTE DE VISITE. 
marcunens & PHILLIPS, 
O6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IRON CITY COLLEGE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The it extensive, em ond complete, practical business 
college int the United States. ge at any time. 
_ For Circulars address . C. SMITH, A. M., Principal. — 


G. BYRON MORSE’S 


Popular DINING Rooms, 


912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Are next door to the office of this Journal. Our readers will find there 
an excellent Dinner and Lunch at extremely low prices, Try it 
when | in| town. 


AVERILL BARLOW, | 


45 S. Second St., (Bel. Market), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Has a great variety of the New Styles 


Queen Anne and Eastlake Furniture, 


In ASH OR WALNUT, together with a large stock of all the latest de- 

signs e: ~ amber, Parlor ibrar plates room and Cottage Furni- 

ture. Woven ire Bed Brim a of various patterns. 

Beng attr of every anally, ‘olding and Oriental Chairs, 
at very low prices. 





BUTTER-WORKEM. 


The most effective, simple and con- 

i =: invented. orks 30 

Ibs. in than five ~ateuten, 

thoroughly working out buttermilk 

om = ee the salt. GENTS 
TED. Send for circular. 

4. H. REID,6N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


Mailed to any address, postage paid, any one of the following 
choice collections of Plunts, all distinct varieties, properly 
labelled and securely packed. 


6 Abutilons, (or 4 Azaleas,) 

10 Basket Plants, (or 10 Bed- 
ding Plants,) 

5 a} (or 6 © 








6 Hibiscus, (or 8 Lantanas,) 
4 Lilies, (or 8 Pansies,) 
6 Pelargonium, Fancy, (or 6 


8 Petunia Double, (or 10 Pe- 
tunia, Singl le,) 





Fa: 
3 Camella, Do’ w, or6 Gone, 
8 Carnations, Monthly, (or 8 l 
2 (Chryannttiomums, B & Tyee, Ox, "Harty, (or 8 Pinks, 

leus, or 5 Dahlias, Double, 

8 Ferns, (or 8 Fuchsias,) 8 Roses, Monthly, (or 8 Roses, 
8 Geraniums, Zonale, (or 8 Ge- Hardy Hybrid,) 

raniums, Double,) 8 Roses, Climbers, or 8 Salvias, 
8 Tuberose, New Pearl, (or 12 

Verbenas,) 


6 Hardy Plants, (or '8 Helio- 
6 Violets, (or 4 Honeysuckles.) 


tropes,) 
2% varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds. 
= BY EXPRESS, buyer pa ring charges, 
8 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for 96. 


DREER'S GARDEN CAL ENDAR, giving — for grow- 
ing the above, list of varieties, etc., maileu free. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut 8St., Philadelphia. 


DOOT | GRAFTS, BERRY PLANTS anv FRUIT 
ew == kinds, ible party. true to name. I will you give 
aan cleeacnaeden d E. W. HARRINGTON, 


Commercial Nursery, Palmyra, N.Y. _ N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


SES. 


sath Bee piney 
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JOHN WANAMAKER’S GRAND DEPOT,---13TH STREET, 


GREATLY IMPROVED IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, ISSUES A GENERAL INVITATION TO EVERYBODY! 


To Examine Closely! 


To Inspect Carefully! 


To Compare with All Others! 


THE NEW GOODS NOW OPENING FOR SPRING. 





NEARLY $1,000,000 IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 





THIS LIST WILL BE VALUABLE TO ALL WHO EXPECT TO MAKE PURCHASES: 


SILKS. 


The crowds that daily.throng our Silk counters prove 

that our 
ONE DOLLAR BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 

Are, without exception, the cheapest in the city. We 
are now fully convinced we are meeting the popular 
mind and give the very best value for the money. Re- 
member, also, that at 

$1.15—We have a Bright Lustre Gros Grain. 

$1.25—Heavy Glossy Finish Gros Grain. 

$1.50—Super Lyons Brilliant Gros Grain. 

The Very best Best Makes in all grades, and not sur- 
passed in finish or texture by any goods offered. 

Our stock of COLORED SILKS embraces the most 
varied in quality that can possibly be known, among 
which may be found : 

At $1, full 21 inch, in all the new shades, 

At $1.25, full 21 inch, a superior article; never before 
offered under $1.50. 

In 400 pieces Stripes and Check Silks will be found the 
most varied assortment of style and quality, compris- 
ing from the plain Friends’ style to the most elaborate 
designs, and the prices range from 50c. up to $1.25. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


Polonaise Suits, silk trimmed, in the new spring shades, 
at $7.50. (Light colors) Bourette. 

Special attention is invited to the Beautiful Polonaise 
an of Bourette Cloth, in fine new spring shades, at 

14.50, 

Jacket Skirt and overskirt (3 pieces), of solid dark color 
Serges, at $8.50. 

Novelty Cloths, in fancy mixtures (3-piece suit), at $11. 

Black Alpaca Suits, $10. 

Novelties in Buntings, Linens and Lawns, 

One special lot of Dolmans, $3.50 to $4.50. 

Waterproof, etc., $6.50 to $35. 

Wrappers, $1 to $13. 


BLACK GOODS. 


Black Alpacas, 12}c., 20c., 25c. per yard. 

Black Brilliantine, 25c., 31c., 37), 40c., up to $1 per yard. 
Black English Cashmere, 25c., 31¢c., 374c., 45e., Boe. 
Black All-wool Cashmere, 45c., up to $1.50 per yard. 
Black Silk Warp Henrietta, $1 up to $2.50. 

Black Silk Warp Bombazine, $1 up to $2. 

Black Drap d’Alma, $1.50 to $2.50. 

Black Drap d’Ete, $1.75 to $3. 

Black Tamuse, 50c., 60c., 65¢., 75¢., 85¢., $1, $1.10. 
Black Tamise Laine, 40-inch, 42c. 87c., 50c., 65¢., 75¢ 
Black Australian Crape, 57c. up to $1 per yard. 
Black Hernani, 25c. up to $1.25 per yard. 

Black Bunting, 25c., 31c., 37¢., 62c. 


UNDERWEAR 
FOR LADIES. 


A large lot of chemises at 25c. doz. 
100 dozen of chemises at 35c.; 100 dozen at 45¢.; 100 
dozen at 55c. 
A large lot drawers, 35c., 45c., 55c., and upwards, 
Tucked shirts, 35c. 
One ruffle and tucked skirt for 53c. 
Two ruffle and tucked skirts for 63c.; worth $1. 
Night @esses from 90c. upward. 
Dusting caps, 9c. 
CORSETS. 


Thomson’s anges) nad corset. 

Mrs. Moody’s abdominal corset. 

Dr. Warner’s health corset. 

Madame Foy’s skirt-supporting corset. 
May’s distended bust corset. 
Double-bone Wesley corset. 

French hand-made C. P. corset. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The recent purchases we have made show a still further 
falling off in price. Sosping up the qualities equal to 
any abewherk: we believe all along our line of coun- 
ters show still lower prices, and we commend the fol- 


THERE IS NOT ONE 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 





lowing carefully-prepared list to the ladies of this city 
and vicinity : 
ALL-WOOL FRENCH STRIPED BEIGE at 22c. 
ALL-WOOL FRENCH PLAIN DE BEIGE at 25c. 
ALL-WOOL STRIPED AND PLAIN CAMEL’S HAIR 


at 25c. 

ALL-WOOL STRIPED BUNTING, ALL COLORS, at 
25e. 

ere LACE AND PLAIN BUNTING, 3ic. to 


ALL-WOOL NEAT CHECKS, ALL COLORS, at 50c. 

ALL-WOOL 36-INCH FRENCH CASHMERES, 
SPRING SHADES, 50c. 

HALF-WOOL 48-INCH SUITINGS, LIGHT SHADES, 


50e. 
ONE CASE SPRING BOURETTES at 106c. 
THREE CASES PLAIN AND STRIPED SUITINGS, 
10c. 
TWO CASES HALF-WOOL SPRING MOHAIRS, 124¢. 
ONE CASE HALF-WOOL CASHMERES, BEAUTI- 
FUL SPRING SHADES at 15ce. 
ONE CASE HALF-WOOL MOHAIR BEIGE, 18c. 
ONE CASE HALF-WOOL TWILLED BEIGE, 20c. 
ONE CASE ENGLISH MOHAIR BRILLIANTIN ES, 


25e. 
FIVE CASES BEAUTIFUL SPRING BOURETTES, 


25c, 
TEN CASES VERY HANDSOME SPRING AND 
SUMMER DRESS STUFFS, FROM 28 to 374c. PER 


YARD. 

All thibe are new goods of the latest styles, and we have 
many more than the above-mentioned to show our 
customers, especially in finer fabrics. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


Lot fancy cotton hose at 124c. 
Lot striped cotton hose at 124c., 16c., 18¢., 20c., 22c., and 


25c. 

Lot ladies’ iron-frame hose at 20c. and 25c. 

Lot clocked balbriggan hose at 35c. and 38c. 

Lot extra fine cotton hose at 25c. and 31c. 

Lot unbleached embroidered hose at 50c. 

es on m’s fancy hose at 12c., 16c., 18¢., 20c., 22c., 

5. 

To make our glove counter lively and give customers an 
copemnty of getting bargains, we offer : 

150 dozen 2-button kid gloves at 35c. per pair or 3 pairs 
for a dollar ; former price 65c. per pair. 

200 dozen 3-button kid gloves at 70c. ; former price, $1. 

240 dozen fresh opened 2-button, all the new shades and 
colors, at 96c. 

In ladies’ Lisle thread gloves we have full and desirable 
lines from 13e. up. 

Also in lace tops and novelties of all kinds in thread 
gloves. Special bargain in 4-button at 19c. 


FRINGES. 


Clere de Lune Fringes, 47c., 60c., 98c. up to $3.75 per 
ard, Rainbow ringe, 47c., 60c., 98¢e., $1.12 up to 
33.50 per yard. Jet Fringe, 28c., $1.09, $1.65 up to 
$2.75 per yard. Full line of Grass Fringes, 50c. up. 
Worsted Fringes, all colors and styles, at very low 
prices. One thousand yards only of Worsted Fringe, 
12e. per yard ; worth 50c. 


RIBBONS. 


We have opened a beautiful line of all Silk Gros Grain 
RIBBONS, in all the new shades, in all widths and 
colors. Also Satin Ribbons in the two colors, in 
twenty-five different combinations. Satin and Gros 
Grain, in all widths and shades. Also, Watered Rib- 
bons, Sash Ribbons, in all colors and qualities, 

A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 

A job lot of fine French Ribbons, all silk, Nos. 7, 9, 12 
and 16, for 10c. per yard, worth 25c. 

Fancy Plaid Ribbons, Nos. 9, 12, 16 and 20, for 10c. per 
yard, worth 25c. 

A fine black Gros Grain Ribbon, all silk, No. 9, for 124e. 
per yard, worth 18c. 

No, 12 for 15c. per yard, worth 25c. ° 

No. 16 for 15¢. per yard, worth 28¢. 





An elegant quality all silk Sash Ribbons: 65-inch for 
25e., worth 50c. per yard ; 5-inch for 40c., worth 75e. 
sg yard ; 6-inch for 50c., worth 87c. per yard ; 7-inch 

or 60c., worth $1 per yard. 

These are special bargains, 

LINENS. 
SOILED LINEN GOODS TO BE CLOSED OUT. 

A few pieces of several lots Linens, Tablecloths, Towels; 
ete., having been soiled by handling, we will hasten 
the sale by making the prices so that they will be extra 
desirable. 

Soiled Tablecloths, 2, 24, 3, 34 yards long; Soiled Nap- 
kins #and 3; Very Fine Towels ; 10-4 and 11-4 Sheet- 
ing Linens. 

Pink and White, Gray and White Fringed Tablecloths. 

Remnants of Table Linens. 

Blankets carried over from winter sales. English Mar- 
seilles Quilts. 


MUSLINS AND FLANNELS. 
Yard Wide Bleached Muslin, 63c., the best ever sold at 


a 

A Unbleached Muslin, 5c. 

All makes of Muslins at lowest prices. 

Tickings from 9c. upwards, 

Furniture Checks, 124c. upwards, 

White Flannels, 124c. upwards. 

Gray Twilled Fiannels, 12}c. upwards, 

Blue Twilled Flannels, 25c. upwards. 

All the most popular makes of White and Colored Flan- 
nels, including Opera Flannels, all shades. 

Our Domestic Stock embraces a greater va iety of de- 
sirable goods than can be found elsewhere in this city, 
and our customers can rely upon the FACT that anything 
purchased is the best of the kind that can be had for the 


money. oe 
r SHAWLS. 
WE OPEN FOR SPRING BUSINESS, 


Handsome stock of Paisley Squares and Long Shawls, in 
white, black and scarlet centres, with dark effect and 
pale borders. 

= = Shetland Zephyr and Berlin and Wool 


wis. 
Large stock of Plain Shawls for Friends’ wear. 
Small Checks in Rockspun Silks. 
HATS. 

We have received for spring a large and elegant assort- 
ment the correct styles Children’s Hats; also latest 
styles in Young Men’s Stiff and Soft Felt Hats. 

Child’s Combination Hat, new style, $1.15. 

Men’s Black Wool Soft Hat, $1.25. 

Men’s Black Stiff “ Derby,” $1.50. 

Men’s Black Felt “ Derby,” $2. 

Men’s Soft Felt Hats, $2. 

Men’s Silk Hat, formerly $5, now $4. 


SHOES. 
ADDITIONAL INDUCEMENTS FOR PURCHASERS 
THROUGHOUT THE SHOE DEPARTMENT, 
Men’s Congress Gaiters, $1, usually retailed at $2 and 


2.50. 
Men’s Gaiters at $1.94. usually sold at $3.50. 
Men’s Very Best Calf Gaiters, $3.98, usually sold at $5.50 


Men’s Buckle Working Shoes, solid leather, 99c. 
Men’s Very Best Kip 4 D. Sole Working Shoes, $1.25, 
usually sold at wholesale for $1.90 and fo. 
Men’s New Style Wooden Sole Shoes, 
LADIES’ LIST. 


Ladies’ Very Best Peb. Morocco Button Gaiters, hand- 
made, worked button-holes, very best trimmings, at 
$3.44, oe sold at $5.50. 

Ladies’ Fine Kid, Opera Toe and Heel, Button Gaiters, 
made by one of the very best manufacturers in Phila- 
delphia, at $1.99, usually retailed at $3.50. 

Ladies’ House Slippers, 25c. J 

Ladies’ Kid Croquet Slippers. 49c. 

Ladies’ Kid 3-Button Walking Shoes, hand-made, 79c. 


of the Departments of the GRAND DEPOT which has not been pees Improved and Re-Stocked. In 
many of the Departments this amounts to almost COMPLETE RECONST 


GRAND DEPOT, 


RUCTION. 


Thirteenth Street, Phila. 
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MEMORANDA. Thte Pertitiser te entirely Groen Rok. PREPARED PLASTER 
_, (MEN Zou ener rey] FRENCH | SERS ENTS PR 


—MILK écizcymen should call at the Pamwens’ | Excuanes and os 
Abbott’s Milk Cooler. 

—EVERY fair day sees the counters lined with buyers at Wana- 
maker's Grand Depot, and his two-acre floor crowded with shoppers 
in every part. 

—WE yet have some double tuberose balbs, very fine, which we 
mail to subscribers four for 25 cents, postage prepaid, It is now 
nearly time to plant in the open ground. 

—FARMERS along the line of the new railroad from this city to 
Newtown, who are so disposed, can profitably entertain city boarders, 
for that route is bound to be a popular one. An advertisement in the 
Ledger wil! bring the answer. 

~—SUBSCRIBERS wishing to test the Pennsylvania Premium 
Corn this season can obtain it at the FanmERs’ EXCHANGE in bags 
Nee ne wets. We have also 
a small amount of White Prolific, Western Mammoth White corn, 
also some excellent Broom corn seed. 

—A FEW clothing houses in Philadelphia attempt to rival Wana- 
maker & Brown, but the people stick to the old house that hasserved 
them so long and so well. W.& B. keeps a larger and better stock, 
sell it cheaper, treat their customers with greater politeness and 
make more sales than any other clothing house in this city or in 
America. The eighteen years’ history of this firm has proven, be- 
yond doubt, that it knows how to please the public better than any 
other. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any ad- 
vertisement in this paper, will please state that they saw 
it in the FaRM JOURNAL. 


Tinmense Sales &. small prodta. 0 Only 25 cts. for sentoustions, 

combination fence. Port- 

7 W abi and chenp.J-A.3 A.KEY Es, , Montague,! Mich. 
rer PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR SELL FARMS 
should consult 

GEO, R. HRESSLER, 105 S. Fifth St., Phiila., 

who has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. _ ees 


FINE FARM IN FAIRFAX 
le co., ~h a within 10 miles of Wash- 




















ington and & ; part of Mt. Vernon tract. ill sell 75, 

30 or 160 acres. Young orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in ng— 

best oe found, anf hoithy; ir ulangs and gogd fone; ma 

H an ; mm 

of old settlement of N E Leesa: cheek , churches, stores 

convenient, Termseasy. A most 

near one of the best markets in the cou rou $3.6, WAX. 

HMockesson, Del,, or NATHANIEL | WAY. xocotinks P.O P.O 
REGISTERED 


JERSEY CA 
PURE WEBB SOUTHDO 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
SUPERIOR BRONZE TUREBYS, 
Bnhent howe EASTBURN REEDER, 
bit Run Farm,” New Hors, Buckscounty, Pa. 


‘SmUKVUGHBRED Cattle, Shee,,, Hogs, Poul- 
try and Dogs. New Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 

P. O. Box 1890. 221 Church St., Philada., Pa. 


ESSEX HOGS aetssrriay, Ap wae 
ee Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, ¢ Ghester Con Pat 








- Thorvaghbred Chester White Pigs 


Unsurpassed Premium Stock. Prize blood. None superior. 
now ready for r“goyp two to three mon 
PI ve early, get the best and be convinced ro the 
truth. Also, Tho bred Ayrshire Calves, of all 
both sexes, been ¢ the noblest blood and es | bag and butter 
families to be produced. (500 testimonials.) dress 
CLIFTON anus, 
_ Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


= OR GOLDEN MILLET. ; yo Grass 


* amen Millet Seed at low prices. ©. ERS, 
183 Market Street, Philadeip ia, Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS 


TREES AND PLANTS 


4 Sth nae Dw ak APPLE ae, 15e. at STANDARD 
each; DWARF PEAR, 25c. each, Stra Rasp- 
and Grape-Vines, by the ton, 100, 1,000 or 


Se Serenineis Zitat acing per Mt 
= Ev aiere aie without extra charge, Pike ee 


ORANGE COUNTY SEEDS. 














All who wish Pure and Reliable Seed at Tices, should 
send for our wartiiaaionsed detainee te toe te led free to all 
conan. contains prices and full descriptions of all the New, Novel 

Choicest varieties o' Choice 





Potatoes, Small Fruits. 4 Wome Catalogues fe 
esa! 
Beaters, free. H WEINE Ss & CORNISH, Goshen, y." 


TO SHIPPERS AND PRODUCE DEALERS. 
SEND YOUR 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, Beans, Peas, &c.. 
or any other farm produce, to the reliable firm of 
JAMES W. HARRIS & CO., 
General Commission House, No. 26 New Washi m St., 
. Msss. Price currents 


ngto 
its furnished and prompt honest returns 
made. " Reference cash < “ 
Press GREEN for eect Potato Bugs, in cans, kegs or 
sd = 33 Mark 
lar met “st., Philadelphia, Pa, 
T Go oe and its ip abventogys. Descriptive Cata- 


pewrT 6 
WEST, sor ene: competes, a. 


















For circulars and price address 


Walton, Wham & Co, 


baler eee 


PERUVIAN GUANO, direct from the 
PPM Eiitnds, or eas st reduced ' to Ri Fay hy 


money, by ROG 
133 Market St., Phi phia, Pa. 
PEN NOCK’S 


PATENT PLOW SULKY, 


By its use better work can be done siete bei team dies astanen, 








carrying the plowma: comfortable seat. Its form is very 
stantial’ and the fatty for governing the width and depth’ of the 
furrow is unequall ddress 

The Pennock Manufactu 


ring Co., 
KENNETT SQUARE, Chester Co., Pa. 
SOLID MERIT! 


Scrat “Bucelsior” Hay Fork. 


wvyeeer °O~ > whee 


yet remarkable for 
DURABILITY. 

uld write Postel for Circular, giv- 
AGENTS WANTED. 

ts may be had. Addrsss 

GRANT & COoO- 

dville, Dei Co., Pa. 





Weight onl 12 pound 
ety CITY, STRENGTH 


, er sho 
in iT loiermatian. 
ran 








IMPROVED | 


HYDRAULIC RAMS 


. GAWTHEOF & ‘SON ‘Wiisatnn Del. 
Awarded Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Cen ee Philo 


WIRE |eiceeees 
FENCE. |e 











ae Ba. by the Farm Journal, (or 
ie other plan,) can buy the 


Best Annealed 
& lowesest S Pas of 


ENT 
mi St. i 
= 207 Commerce ee Det” 























STEEL WIRE FENCE 


made of 
Four-Barbed, Double-Twisted, or Single Steel 
Wire. Twice as Strong as Fron. 


Cheapest, Most Durable, Thoroughly Efficient, 


For particulars aad prices address 


SEAMLESS STEEL WARE & FROG CO., 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Double Harpoon 
HORSE HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
Pennock Manufacturin. 
KENNETT SQUARE, Be yn PA. 








STRICTLY PURE 


PARIS GREEN, 


FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., 
PLasTER and CEMENT DEPoT, 


e and lowhill 
York Avena pend Cos he i o., 


SELECTED 
LAND 
PLASTER. 


Heebners’ Horse Powers, 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 
d for Illustrated 
apes Improved Threshing warhings, St i: . ee 
Lansdale, Montgomery county, Penna. 


E & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMISSION 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, ETC., 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City, 


7 40 YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 

















WILL LAST 


* A Lifetime. 


THE “CONRAD LOWER” FARM WAGON, 


ae of Grasty built, of the best material, and first-class in 
all respects. le the quality of my work is fully maintained, 
mers will note a decided reduction in the prices of these celebrated 
h will be furnished with side and rear loc’ 
ie-skein ” or wood a -_ 3 or 4-inch 
warns ns are admirably adapted to all farm work and “road 
hauling, and give absolute Phew wm he MS every farmer who 
ever owned one. An inferior wagon is dear +y any ny peice; get the 
Best. 1 on or address 
EDWARD NEAL, 
18 miles North (Successor to CONRAD LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. Jarretiown, Mont. Co., Pa. 


aay” Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


GREGG & BOWE, 


Manufacturers of Fine, Light and 
Heavy 


CARRIAGES, 


REPOSITORY, 


N.E. oom Twelfth & Arch ing 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


Y Finest Physician “Carriages & specialty. 


IMPORTANT TQ STOCK RAISERS 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT, 
of the 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 


Call attention to their process for making Relief Plates from Photo- 
graph Negatives, without the intervention of pencil or graver. 


Also, Reproductions of 














“ENGRAVINGS AND PEN-DRAWINGS, 


Enlarged or Reduced. 
m Plates made by us are saperior substitetes for Wood 
grav: 
TotheS -Raiser ying . advertise his animals, this offers the 


best means of obtaining th 
tions. Manufacturers oad others 


eee yo cogent or Pen-Drawings, in a few 

Beat, and peg bow sa pees from. Ga pases are the Cheapest, 
m 
to us for a circular, Address, 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 
Office 435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Factory, 512 Pine St. 





AR Op Sart 


SMBRYAN ENGRAVER 


SOs CHESTNI ST 


*HHILA 











KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES 


The GREA TEST OFFERS OF SEEDS, . ‘PLANTS. and FLOWERS Ever Made. 


aa Catalogues and list of great offers FREE. Send for it. 


GRIMES & GAREOW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





oe ot coms comeenet : athe combi combined Pa eu vie Wola 


Ms ALLEN’S PLANET JR. HAND — DRILLS AND WHEEL HOES 
B 2 are standard mach: : thousands in bh Supe tateen 
is a hg i: fPe ad Sie mete PRICES 

opular In 187 In perfected for we YT Wrought bolted see polled cut see ad a He 


& CO., No, 229 
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WHAT WE SAY ABOUT OURSELVES, 


WEAT OTHERS SAY OF US. 
READ BOTH 


AND SEE IF THEY CORRESPOND. 








Et hae been a rule with us not to fill the reading 
pages of the FARM JOURNAL with self- 
puffery; no one can charge us with devoting 
“one-half of the paper to telling how good the 
other half ts.” That sort of thing ts confined 
to the higher priced papers; tt wouldn’t please 
our readers, nor pay us. But we have received 
so many good words of cheer and encouragement 
from our subscribers that we have resolved to 
print @ supplement, containing a few favorable 
expressions that have reached us in order that 
it may become generally known what valuation 
old readers of the paper place upontt. As we 
are at the expense of the extra sheet, and not 
the subscriber, no one can justly complain that 
we have enoroached upon his rights. 





I like its ton¢.—J. B. LIVEZEY, Clarksboro, N. J. 

Cheap and excellent.—D. P. ELMER, Bridgeton, N. J. 

A very interesting paper—HARRY 8S. COOK, Lin- 
wood, Pa. 

A tip-top little paper—P. P. TOWNSEND, West 


Chester, Pa. 


I cannot do without it—JOSEPH C. BUSTELLE, 
Lincoln, Pa, 

It is quite a gem in its line-THOMAS M. LLOYD, 
Newfield, N. J. 

Your FarM JOURNAL is unique—WM. RENNYSON, 
Norristown, Pa. 

I think it a pretty good litile paper.—A. H. SWAIN, 
Arlington, Ind. 





g&No chromos go with this paper—the tea stores 
furnish these things free.-G\ 





I like it without a chromo.—GEO. W. LEWIS, New 
Centreville, Pa, 

I was highly pleased with it.—B. L. BARROW, 
Bayou Sara, La. 

It has given satisfaction—MARK CLEMMENT, 
Mickleton, N. J. 

It is the best paper I take—GEO. F. SHRIVE, 
Reigelsville, N. J. 

Itis truly “Multum in Parvo.”—J. WARREN HARN, 
Shaker Village, N. H. 

We are delighted with it.—Miss MauD MeMICHAEL, 
Allegheny county, Pa. 

We cannot afford to be without it.- JAMES SPEAK- 
MAN, Embreeville, Pa. 

I have quite fallen in love with your paper.—W. H. 
MURRAY, New Hope, Pa. 

It is read with profit and pleasure by us.—T. WALTER 
ST YER, Concordville, Pa. 





J Devoted to Farming, Trucking, Stock Raising, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry Breeding and Housekeeping.-@q 





I can ill afford to be without it—W. ATMORE 
WOODROW, Newark, Del. 

I think your paper the best and cheapest I ever saw.— 
L. B. BYAR, Pottstown, Pa. 

Your splendid little paper just received.—MRS. DR. 
L. HOOPES, Howellville, Pa. 

It-is a perfect treasure-mine to us.—MRS. LEVI G. 
CLARK, Kirkwood, Delaware. 

I think it meets the wants of a large class of farmers,— 
JNO. F. LANDIS, Dublin, Pa. 





As regards your paper—satisfaction. — MILTON 
SHARPLESS, Chester Co., Pa. 
A very pleasant, clean and progressive paper.— 
HENRY C. DAVIS, Weldon, Pa. 
It comes up to my idea of a useful paper exactly.— 
E. WORMAN, Point Pleasant, Pa. 
It is the best paper I ever saw for the money.—JAS. 
B. WOODRUFF, Bridgeton, N. J. 
It is the cheapest and best of its kind printed.— 
CHAS. LAUBAGH, Reiglesville, Pa. 
I am much pleased with the contents and general tone 
of the paper.—A. E. 8., Baltimore, Md. 
It is just what I want and what every farmer ought 
to have.—W. H. SIMPSON, Moscow, Pa. 





pe People express surprise that such a paper as the 
FARM JOURNAL can be published at 25 cents a year. 
Don’t be troubled—send along the quarter.-@Q 


Send your spicy little paper to me.—GEO. JACKSON, 
Beech Grove Stock Farm, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is bright and sparkling, bristling all over with use- 
ful articles. -DELAWARE REPUBLICAN. 

A welcome visitor at our house, and the cheapest 
paper we take.—JOHN PYLE, Yorklyn, Del. 

I pronounce it good sense in small doses.—G. B. 
PICKERING, Fisher’s, Ontario county, N. Y. 

I am pleased with its general get-up and contribu- 
tions.—S. 8S. GRUBB, Baraboo, Sauk Co., Wis. 

Any one subscribing gets double the worth of his 
money.—_SAMUEL MARTIN, Pittsgrove, N. J. 

I consider it the best paper for the money I have ever 
seen.—NELSON P. PAYNE, New Britain, Conn. 

I need just such a nice, spicy and well-conducted 
paper.—JOHN H. KIPPLER, Swedesboro, N. J. 

It is a spicy little sheet, that always gives one 
pleasure.—J. H. BRINGHURST, Marshallton, Del. 








faz It is time for fancy farming to go to the rear; 
theorists to take back seats; and for common sense and 
gumption to come to the front in agriculture. 


It has done admirably the first year, better than most 
of the papers did.—_W. A. MELCHER, Horsham, Pa. 
Am pleased (very much) with the copies I have re- 





| ceived.—RICHARD R. TATNALL, Wilmington, Del. 


We get more for our money than from any agricul- 
tural paper published.—THOMAS SHALLCROSS, By- 
berry, Pa. 

I consider it the cheapest and most interesting paper 
for the price I ever read.—H. W. PRICE, Seltzer’s 
Store, Pa. 

I heve read it and am quite pleased with the useful 
knowledge and recipes it contains.—MRS. L. A. WAY, 
Avondale, Pa. 

It is the juiciest little sheet I know of, and as full of 
good things as an egg is of meat.—SAM’L PENNOCK, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


fp Nothing is dumped into this paper to fill up; our 
object is to fit a useful fact or a leaf from real experience 
into every square inch of each page.“@Q 











Its literary quality is A No. 1, the paper is good, and 
the typographical impress faultless LANCASTER 
[Pa.] FARMER. 

We are very well satisfied with it; I am going to do 


my best in this neighborhood._WEBB CHARLES, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


Send me your worthy little paper, for I must have it, 
as should every other man living on a farm.—H, W, 
FORD, Hockesson, Del. 





J@- We do not deal in jack-knives, artichokes, brass 
watches, microscopes, Alderney cows, washing ma- 
chines, nor cook-stoves—the FARM JOURNAL is 25 cents 
@ year, cash.-Gay 


The last subscriber I sent you says the April number 
was alone worth a year’s subsoription.—JACOB LAT- 
SHAW, Chester Co., Pa, 


It is practical ; we want common sense, and chemistry 
afterwards. This paper is right in this.—Rev. C. W. 
HERSLEY, Salem, N, J. 


Wilmer Atkinson’s Farm JouRNAL is a decidedly 
fresh little sheet, and a miracle of cheapness.—NOR- 
RISTOWN ([Pa.] HERALD. 

I must say that it contains more practical matter and 
good sense, than any paper of the kind I have ever 
read.—S. B. WELLS, Athens, Vt. 


It requires great labor to abbreviate and condense 
and to give the kernel of each subject, the pith of each 
matter, but we perform the work in order to economize 
space, and to save our readers the trouble.-Gaq 











A neighbor first gave me a copy of your paper. I find 
in it most useful information for the farmer and house- 
wife.—D. MCAVOY, Doylestown, Pa, 


A brother in New Jersey sent me a copy and I became 
interested in its contents; I send four names.—S, M. 
CLIFFORD, Shaker Village, N. H. 

I approve so much of your paper and your business- 
like management of it that I must encourage you.— 
OTTO ERNST, South Amboy, N. J. 


I find your paper of increasing interest, very instruc- 
tive and practical, a valuable periodical in the family. 
N. W. SPOTTSWOOD, New Castle, Del. 

Wilmer Atkinson’s Farm JovRNAL is rapidly grow- 
ing into the public favor. It is really a valuable publi- 
cation.—_NEWTOWN [Pa.] ENTERPRISE, 

We do not know of an agricultural paper that we are 
more pleased with, than Wilmer Atkinson’s Farm 
JOURNAL.—NORTH WALES [Pa.] RECORD. 





j= The personal political and religious views of the 
editor do not intrude themselves into the FARM JOURNAL. 
This is an agricultural paper and attempts to bias no 
one’s political or religious opinion. -@Q 





I am well pleased with the paper thus fur; in the 
language of Rip Van Winkle, “‘ May you live long and 
prosper.”—GEN. H. WHEELER, Findlay, Ohio. 

I have been well pleased with the paper and have re- 
ceived fully five times the amount of subscription in 
valuable information.—G. W. NICOLS, Glasgow, Pa. 

It is not filled up with long articles, that are of no 
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ON, Wo. 914 4rch Street, Phila., Pa.: 
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earthly account to the farmer or anybody else, which is 
the case of most of the agricultural papers.—JAMES 
McCLURE, Glen More, Pa. 


Your paper is a bright and sparkling journal with 
many useful articles—TITUS RICHARDS, P. M., 


Springtown, Pa. 


gear One-half of the people who read this supplement 
will make up their minds to subscribe for the Farm 
JOURNAL at once, and then—neglect to do it. You, 
reader, will probably be one of that kind. We shall 


see. “ER 


, You are making a bright and lively paper, and I hope 
it is paying you well.—D. D. T. MOORE, Founder of 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and Agr’l Ed. N. Y. World. 


We think thy little paper is as valuable as any we 
take, much more so than any for the money; it is so 
practical—SARAH 8. SIMPSON, New Hope, Bucks 
county, Pa. 

I am very much pleased with it, * * Find many 
of my friends take it already ; it just suits us farmers * * 
Long may it live and prosper.—F. W. HICKS, Avon- 
dale, Pa. 











ja? We purpose in the Fall to make a change in the 
form of this paper; it will be larger in size and not 
lower in price. But it will be sent one year from this 
date for 25 cents.-Ga 





I think just one of your papers is worth more than the 
price of a year’s subscription, and some numbers have 
one single article worth so much.—CONRAD ROOT, 
Feasterville, Pa. 

My wife received a copy of your paper and was so 
well pleased with it that she cut it nearly all up and 
pasted it in her scrap-book.—R. T. LOCK WOOD, Mid- 
dietown, Del. 

I prefer it to any paper we have taken for several 
years at six and eight times the cost. It is not quantity 
we want, but sum and substance. HANNAH AMBLER, 
Montgomery Square, Pa. 


fem When the year is up we discontinue—no money 
ro paper. We are not afraid to stop the paper. No 
person shall have this JouRNAL forced upon him with- 
out his order and without his cash. 








I will do my best for your JouRNAL sure, and think it 
is the most refreshing paper I get. I like it first-rate ; 
so does my wife and every one that sees it.—ROBERT 
HADDOCK, Wilmington, Del. 

Although I take quite a number of agricultural and 
horticultural papers, I would not be willing to give up 
your journal for four times its cost.—Dr. R. P. GREEN- 
LEAF, Henry Clay, Delaware. 


I prize it more than either of the agricultural papers 
I take, if it 1s only 25 cents a year. * * * Allow me 
to congratulate you on your success the first year.—- 
THOS, LADD, Franklinville, N. J. 





J@-Someold subscribers may receive two copies of the 
Farm JOURNAL occasionally ; when they do, we ask of 
them most urgently to pass one of them to a neighbor 
who does not take the paper. This effort is easily made, 
and our lists will thereby be greatly enlarged. Now, 
friends, can you do that much? We shall see.-@q 


T am not a practical farmer, being a dentist, but have 
some farming going on, and I like your monthly very 
much, There are a great many good suggestions in it — 
R. L. MoCLELLAN, Cochranville, Pa. 


I really think it contains better matter, better ar- 
ranged, and more seasonably timed, than any of the 
$1.00 or $1.50 agricultural papers with which I am 
acquainted.—R. K. TOMLINSON, Brownsburg, Pa. 








J An eight-page paper, treating topics in season, is 
worth more than one four times as large that tells how to 
build ice-houses in March, how to harvest grain in De- 
cember, how to cure hams in July, how to grow truck in 
November, or oats in October. The old reader, familiar 
with this and other papers, can make the application for 
himself.-Gy, 





I A reader, desiring to get two or more new names 
for us, by sending a postal will receive free, postage paid, 
as many specimen copies as needed, for distribution to 
neighbors.-@ 


Iam so much pleased with it (ditto wife), that I send 
you my subscription. I have just read it through and 
find it is so well boiled down that it amounts to quite as 
much as many of the big papers.—ED. B. UNDERHILL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

It is getting better all the time. * * * Most of the 
matter is original and’it is surprising what an amount 
of information it contains upon all subjects relating to 


agriculture, dairying, and stock and poultry raising — 
DELAWARE REPUBLICAN. 





Without intending flattery, trath compels me to say 
that in my opinon your Farm JouRNAL, for the region 
it is intended to circulate in, is the best agricultural paper 
published in America, without exception, abounding in 
practical common sense and reliable information,—WM. 
T. MORRISON, Jenkintown, Pa. 


I recently sent my brother (an Ulster Co., N. Y. farmer), 
a couple of stray copies of the FARM JOURNAL which 
had come into my hands, He writes that it is an excel- 
lent paper and so very cheap; every word means business 
and that too at the right season. Please send him the 


paper. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen the February 
number, and I have concluded that I must have it too.— 
ARTHUR BEARDSLY, Swarthmore, Pa. 





J Practical men and women, engaged in farming 
and housekeeping, are invited to send us their methods, 
such as are known to be good, for conducting the various 
operations of the farm and house ; also to make inquiries 
through the Farm JournnaL. We want each reader to 
profit by the combined wisdom of all.-G&\ 





I like it very much indeed. My father, an old farmer, 
who has been taking agricultural papers for fifty years, 
says it is a most excellent paper, one of the most useful 
he ever saw.—JOHN McCOY, Franklin, W. Va. 


The publisher allows the paper to speak for itself, but 
he makes the announcement which will recommend the 
paper to his readers, and that is that he will edit the ad- 
vertising as well as the reading columns of his paper, 
and refuse to publish swindling advertisements.— 
PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 





J The editor of this paper was reared upon a farm 
and always hoed his row clear out to the end—farming 
is his “trade.” He respects the farmer’s calling more 
than any other, and honors the cultivator of the soil 
above every other class. He says this not to curry favor 
but as a fit expression of his feelings and sentiments : 
reader and editor should understand each other.-@Q 





Let me say your paper has far exceeded my expecta- 
tions. I have taken a number of papers—the American 
Agriculturist, Hearth and Home, and various others, but 
have never got so much good, practical information 
from any one of them as I get from yours. I have tried 
a number of the recipes and found them good without 
an exception. “How to Do Things” is just what we 
need.—L. A. HUGHES, Port Herman, Md. 





ga We value the opinion of one live, working farmer 
above the combined wisdom of fifty “ professors” of 
agriculture, who never hoed a hill of corn or bound a 
sheaf of wheat.-@x, 





2% \n the housekeeping department nothing is taken 
for granted; our lady readers will find the hints, sug- 
gestions and recipes well-tried and useful; they are 
condensed and seasonable ; they are nearly all original, 
sent in by practical housewives and not clipped indis- 
criminately from fashion magazines and newspapers. 
No other paper in America maintains such a feature— 
a statement incapable of successful contradiction.-@y 





I will avail myself of this opportunity to say that I 
consider the JOURNAL to be the cheapest and best paper 
of the kind that has come under my notice. It has been 
@ welcome and regular monthly visitor to my place for 
a year, and many have been the hints and timely warn- 
ings that have been gathered from its valuable pages 
during that time. Its remarkable cheapness, combined 
with the practical importance and moral purity of its 
instructions ought to insure it a kind reception in every 
country home from Maine to California. I notice in the 
present number, page 92, two articles alone worth the 
price of one year’s subscription. * * * A good paper 
tends to edify and instruct its readers; a bad one, to 
debase and corrupt their moral character.—W. W. 
—_* Pottstown, Pa. 










A number of intelligent farmers and housewives 
receive free copies of this paper for the current 
math, our object being to introduce it into new homes. 
ture numbers will be sent unless paid for. All 
iving copies will do us a special and particular 
favor if they will remit 25 cents, in postage stamps or 
currency, and receive the paper a whole year, postage 
prepaid, This matter will have to be attended to NOW 
or it will be neglected until forgotten !-GQ 








gaz-We have said a good deal in these two pages— 
perhaps too much—about the Farm JOURNAL; but we 
have been bottled up for about a year and it seemed neces- 
sary to have complete relief. We have obtained it.-aq 








UT THIS OUT AND MAIL. 


1878. 





WILMER ATKINSON, No. 914 Arch Street, Phila., Pa.: 


Enclosed please find 50 Cents (in Postage Stamps or Currency,) tor two 
NEW Subscribers to the FARM JOURNAL for one year. Please advance my subscription one year as 


offered. The names are as follows: 
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